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u Spiritualism unfolds to our internal senres substantial realities, presenting 
ea Rot only with the semblances, but the positive evidences of eternal existence, 
peusing us to feel that the passing shadows we speak of belong not to the spiritual, 

nt the material world. It ia easy to imagine that we are dealing with the ab- 


inute and enduring, beoawsa we associate our thoughts with the external and 
queatently lasting; but. on reflection, we discover that the only absolute and en- 


Uring facts are beyond the tomb. 
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NEW EVIDENCES OF SPIRIT-POWER, 


WE visited Kingston on Good Friday with the desire to 
am if any new phase of development had manifested 
itself in the little boy Turketine. His uncle, with whom 
® is residing, received us with pleasure, and at once com- 
Menced detailing certain experiences which had come to the 
family during the past fortnight. If testimony is of any 
value, we are bound to place reliance on the. statements of 
Mr. Champernowne, the medium’s uncle, since Mr. Pil- 
borough and Mr. Constable, his neighbours, vouch most 
®mphatically for their truthfulness. The witnesses aver 
that voices have been heard, and whole figures of departed 
Telatives seen. Notonly this, but the invisibles have eaten, 
absorbed, food. Whilst we all sat at dinner the little 
Medium was made to write—‘ Dear father, give me an egg; 
Ti eat it!” (Mr. Champernowne says the spirit operating 
18 his own child). Immediately the little fellow ran to the 
Pantry and returned with an egg. Ile held the egg in his 
eft hand, and, with his right one, drew the window-shutter 
close, and, in a second, exclaimed, “ They have broken it.” 
® then drew back the shutter, and at once disclosed 
the egg-shell crumpled into fragments, but there was 
Neither yolk nor white; and the medium’s hand, with the 
®Xception of an infinitesimal spot, was dry. The astounding 
quickness with which this was done puzzled us in no small 
degree. Where was the inside of that egg? Tho shell 
Was dry, so was the boy’s hand, with the exception of that 
minute spot mentioned. After some exclamatory interrup- 
tions from the whole party, we endeavoured to finish our 
Mner, but the invisibles were disposed to give us grace 
After their own fashion. A tumbler containing beer was 
Placed by little Turketine on a table removed several feet 
from the dining-table, the shutter was again drawn close ; 
‘Na few seconds light was restored, and the tumbler was 
empty, We examined the glass, the table, and the floor, 
but no traces of damp were there! Where could the beer 
have gone? Where, we cannot say. Did the spirits drink 
tP We don’t know; but we do know the beer was in the 
Glass when the shutter was being closed, and that it was 
Rot to be seen when it was drawn back again. 


Of course, we thought, after two such miracles as we 


Not so. The shutter was again drawn, and we were told 
by the medium the beer would be brought back to tho 
glass. A brief pause, and the boy exclaimed—“ Right, it’s 
done!” and on, giving us light, he gave us proof of tho fact. 
The glass contained almost as much as it did when it was 
first placed on the table. Now, we have no proof that the 
spirits absorbed the beer; the supposition is, they simply 
transferred it to the jug on the dinner-table, which con- 
taincd beer. But as it is only a supposition on our part, 
it is worth very little. Suppose they merely extracted 
the beer from the glass and lodged it in the jug on the 
other table, it may satisfy the mind, but the puzzle of the 
ogg remains. The mind cannot find a solution for it. In 
both cases there is evidence of intelligent power, but in the 
case of tho beer a possible solution presents itself in the 
fact that tho jug contained beer. There was an evident 
impatience manifested by the invisibles to display evidences 
of their power for the moment. The cloth was cleared, 
and a sance formed at their own suggestion. Tho room 
was darkened, and some manifestations of an ordinary 
character were exhibited; after which, the spirits were 
asked to show us some lights, and then commenced a series 
of luminous appearances from the size of a sixpence to the 
size of half-a-crown, ‘These luminous stars seemed to obey 
the voice of the medium, rising higher or taking certain 
directions at command. 


We know not how to doscribe this novel and beautiful 
phenomenon. Its soft, bright beauty surpasses all attempts 
at description. The darkness which has been so often 
alluded to by sceptics as being used for fraud in the various 
mediumistic operations is self-evidently necessary to these 
appearances. 

These few facts we present to our readers with no view 
to excite idle curiosity, but to give additional evidences of 
the mighty power which is daily manifesting itself to the 
world. We cannot doubt the facts which have presented 
themselves so prominently before us; and we would warn 
Mr. Champernowne against the too common fault of incau- 
tionsness. He should sitt every phase of the phenomena 
which present themselves thoroughly, and neither be over 
credulous nor unduly suspicious. With respect to the 
medium, we think he should not be too much taxed, but a 
reasonable reliance should be placed on the power that 
manifests itself through his organism. 

Mr. Champernowne, the boy’s uncle, is an exciseman in 
Kingston, a man much respected, and we thiuk no one 
could converse with him five minutes aon the subject of 
the extraordinary manifestations which have lately taken 
place in his house without perceiving his thorough and 
enthusiastic earnestness. We mention this that those 
who read this article may know that all supposition of 
trick is removed from the argument. The little boy, 


&ve described, we should have liberty to finish our dinner. | had he the idea, of himself is incapable of perpetrating 
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so complete and stupendous a hoax upon his uncle and 
others. 

It is very natural that the people of Kingston and tho 
adjacent villages should be excited about the matter, and, 
as in all evidences of the kind, motives, not very croditablo, 
should bo placed to the account of tho uncle; and that somo 
should go so fur as to throw the onus of the whole affair on to 
the boy. Yet in tho face of all this, itis gratifying to find that 
Mr. Champernowne is proof against fear; he has performed 
his duty nobly, and has asserted that no amount of persecu- 
tion shall interrnpt tho manifestations. Ifhe is only cautious, 
and will himself wateh the proceedings at séances, and will 
allow no one to control them for him, we venture to predict 
that little Turketine will prove to be a very useful medium. 
Already he has had numerous birds singing, his coat and 
waisteoit have been taken off, spirits havo been seen in 
his presence, he writes and speaks, &e. The vorsatile 
character of his manifestations is somewhat marked. We 
can only repeat that the most careful precantions should be 
taken by the uncle to prevent tho possiblo stultification of 
the mediumship; then the rest may safely bo left to Pro- 
vidence. 
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AN ITEM ABOUT THE DAVENPORTS. 


Tur Davenports gave a private seance at the houso of tho 
Editor of the Standard on Saturday. Tho manifestations 
came off with eclaé as usual, Complimentary speeches wero 
addrossed to Dr. Ferguson, and referonco made in them to 
the late cabinet smashing, 


Tra has loft for Paris. William, Mr. Fay, and Dr. For- 
guson, will apon follow him. Mr. Palmer is no longer a 
partner; we believe he has already sot sail for America. 


Serr r ae aramea a ema 


THE MORALITY OF 


THE ZIMES. 


Mrs. Mansitatn sont the following advertisemont to the 
Times—‘ A test seance will be given at the Spiritual 
Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-streot, on Wednosday 
evenings next. Séance to commence precisely at 8 o'clock. 
Admission, 5s.” It was rejected, and the bearer told that 
it wonld be admitted if Mrs. Marshall would place tho word 
“Conjuring” over it. What splendid morality! Mrs. 
Marshall must tell «lio to have an advertisemont insortod 
in the Zimey. Burely the times are out of joint that such 
a rulo should hold good. Besides, look at the consistency 
of the leading journal ; it admitted the wholo of tho Daven- 
port advorlisomenis, and nover put “ Jonjuring ” over 
then! Why does the Zémes act fair to Americans and 
unfair to an Englishwoman? Because it says— Wo will 
have nothing to do with Spiritualism.” We can only say, if 
it had anything to do with Spiritualism, it would teach it 
to respect tho truth, and to do justice; but these aro virtuos 
the Jermas ignores. God grant that the Church and State 
authorities may in future look after thoir own virtues. Thea 
Times cannot, it has lost all virtue, according to its lato 
_ dictum, but the virtue of gross materialism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. J : 


THE SPIRITUAL CONTROVERSY AT PRESTON, 


To the Editor of the Spiritual Timés. 


Sir, Presuming that your object, like mine, is the discovery 
and propagation of the truth, thengh our methods may differ, and 
the reaulta at which we have arrived may be different, too, at 
present, I venture to hope that yon will allow mean opportunit, 
of carrecting an error which appeared in the issue of the 1Sth 
inst. A quotation is given frum a letter of Mr. Bullock, which 
appeared in the Prestoa Guardian, in which I am cbarged with 
appropriating to myself a theory of Hagh Miller and Coleridge. 
Jn that extract Lam made to say thatmy theory of reconciling 
Genesla with geology ia, “that Adam got on the top of a hill, fell 
asleep, sud dreamed a dream or had a vision, thal this dream or 
vision showed him how the world was made, dc.” 


SPIRITUAL 
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TIMES. 


In reference to the above statement, T beg to say that this is 
not my theory at all, The dream or vision was mentioned an 
described in my leeture not as my own, farther than the deserip- 
tion, not to reconcile Genesis with geology, but simply to account 
for the manner of revelation. ‘Che dream is thus introduced in 


the report of my lecture in the Preston Guardian, March 18, - 


(865 :— 

“ Adam could not discover. by inquiry, how the garden was 
made or peopled, or he and his partner formed. Iis knowledge 
was a matter of revelation. ‘The method of revelation is not 
given ; but it must have been by word or by vision. Adam,was 
described, by the lecturer, leaving home, &c.” 


The idea of a vision as the means of revelation T did not pre- 
tend to be originally mine, and the idea is itself so simple, that it 
would suggest itself toalmost every reader of the Bible. T did 
not say the idea belonged to Hugh Miller or Coleridge, inas- 
much as [ know it had been suggested ases before, and has been 
mentioned by more than a seore of writers beside Miller, since 

Joleridge, in England and in Germany as any other simple or 
common idea, without any reference to its origin. My theory 
according to the report which was before Mr. Bullock's eyes, 13 
thus given,— 


“ The lecturer proceeded to state and examine the theory of 
Dr. Pye Smith. ‘This was the only theory which harmonised 
with science, butas Dr, Pye Sinith assumed that the heaven an 
the earth in tho first verse were to be taken in their most un- 
limited sense, and inthe remainder of the narrative they were 
taken to signify a limited locality ; he (Mr, Lewis) rejected this 
theory also. He wonld now explain a theory of his own, which 
was slightly different from the last... He took the word “ heaver’ 
all through to signify the air as defined in the 8th verse... . The 
earth mentioned by Moses was the land which afterwards be- 
came tho scone of Blen, The first chapter in Genesis did not refer 
in any way to the origin of the universe. The Bible was a book for 
mar and ubout man. The narrative referred simply to the creation 
of Adam and Eve, the preparation of Eden for their abode, and the 
Jormuation of the domestic animals and plants.” Tf the reporter hac 
added that I took the word “day” to signify not twenty-four hours. 
as Dr. Pye Smith, nor a period of unlimited extent, as Currier an 
Hugh Miller, but a short period, my theory would have been fairly 
stated. Ihave read very extensively on the subject, and have 
not met with any theory such as the one here given. It may 
not be as satisfactory to others as itis to me. L say nothing of 
its merit, but, good or bad, it ismine, I shall cheerfully give up 
my claim to'it iff find it published previously by any other 
author. 

L have confidence that your courtesy and love of truth will 
permit this correction of the mistake published in your last, to 
appear before your intelligent readers. Tf my belief in modern 
Spiritualism has a narrower limit than that of some others, that 
is no reason why a theory of reconciling Scripture with science 
should he palmed upon ine, which is not mine, and that my owr 
theory should be suppressed. (oping that the nature of my 
grievance will be accepted as an apology for my wish to trespass 
upon your spaco and kindness, 

I am, yours truly, 


Accrington, 18 April, 1865. Evan Lewis. 


Anote cabinet and dark séunce, a la Davenport, has boen 
produced lately at the reo Trade Hall, Manchester. The 
following, from a correspondent, will present some idea cf 
the bungling manner in which the manifestations of the 
Brothers are imitated :— 


To the Editor of the Spiritual Times. 


Sir,—This part of the performance was the roal attraction, and 
a very numerous and respectable audience there was. The 
Cabinet had no dons whatever. The process of tying was 
effected as usual ; but the performers quickly released themselve#, 
and did all the kicking of instruments and ringing of bells, &¢+ 
&e, which appoured, after the explanation, to be very satisfac” 
tory to the whole audience, But, as to the dark séance part, it 
was the most trashy attempt at imitating the Davenports I evef 
could witness, and its explanation the most toolish ever heard — 
the floating of the instruments being represented by one ma® 
getting on tho shoulders of tho other, Bd flourishing the guitat 
in all directions, stating its height fo appear much greater whe? 
in darkness, so that, therefore, was an optical illusion—the fying 
cont being represented by the tied man slipping out of the ropes 
and quickly doffing his coat and tossing it anywhere. To ther? 
who have witnessed both sides of this subject, like myself, L pro” 
nounce this performance at the Free Trade Hall to be the most 
futile attompt at solving the Davenport phenomena I ever coul 
conceive by Manchester men, ‘The performers themselves know 
in their hearts it is no solution of this spiritual subject, and time 
alone will show it.— Respectfully yours, 


lith April, 1865. C. BLACRBURX. 
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TESTIMONY TO MRS. MARSITALL. 


To the Editor of the Spiritual Times. 


Sir,—Having been one of Mrs. Marshall's first friends, I feel 
much gratified with the notice you have taken of her power. I 
gave an account ofa séance with her and her nisceinthe Spiritual 
Telegra h, October 15th, 1838, which brought her into notice and 
Induced a great number of those zealous Spiritualists who after- 
Wards became her patrons, to visit her When nearly all were 
against her, I fought for her integrity, and was at last 
gratified by hearing recantations from those who had publicly 
and privately denounced her as an impostor. Many Spirit-| 
ualists who denounced her, relented—the Lord having shown ! 
them the truth by increasing her power ten-fold. When [I first 
Visited her the rappings were the only manifestations ; but by 
grees her powers were developed, and after a short time 
Thad the pleasure of witnessing in full light the tightening of 

nots in pocket handkerchiefs, which were thrown into person's 
aps; night after night the guitir was played in correct tune, 
aud with the greatest feeling, while held under the table by my- 
šelf and various visitors. 

d have a collection of spirit writings, obtained on glass rubbed 
With wet paint. Some most beautiful writing. ‘The glass was 
Placed at the feet of the medium, and in general immediately ı 
Written upon, I suggested this method of writing because at, 
this time all other methodshad failed—the medium's power not ' 

eng strong enough to get writing with a pencil. In the pre- 
fence of perhaps a dozen persons [ have seen the spirit-hand 
Some up from the end of a large table and ring a bell, and I, 
as well as others, have touched the hand, and been patted by 
iti many have been made to start in the greatest affright from 
the table, while others were soothed by the touch of some de- 
farted child or friend. While the labours of other mediums 
ave been restricted to a class, Mrs. Marshall has been the 
medium for the many; numerous Spiritualists in London have 
€n made such by seeing the extraordinary manifestations 
hrough her mediumship. 
ae; am a medium myself ; my powers are various, but L am 
aiu strong physical medium, Lama peculiar ~eeing medium, 
idee spirits tell me that I have the power of bringing out 
lumship iu others; which would seem to be the ease, tor the 
kone first person—alady- lsat down with here, proved very 

None of the most powerful mediums I ever saw, and has 
en the means of converting scores in this city, where, as in 
Be ndon at one time, Spiritualism: was my shame in crowds, my 
Ge pride, and where, as in London too, E was almost hunted 
the of society for it. Thank God. times are fast changing, and 
lik chariot of truth is rolling onward, not crushing fanatics, not 
as the car of the Indian idol, but the hard hearted scepties at 

ery turn of its wheels. Those who drive it by the grace of 
God"and through the love of Jesus Christ, will reap their re- 
Ward in due time. 

"hen I was in London fighting the battle of truth, the spirits 
Wrote out “the Lord will reward you,” and he has rewarded me 
hot with wealth or worldly honour, but with powers which ex- 


il all I could have imagined, and which Spiritualists would 
Greely believe if I were to tell them. Jesus Christ cautioned 
Sa 


postlea and told them not to rejoice in their power over the 
K its, and L never speak of mine but I lose strength, I am 
wer reluctant, therefore, to enter inlo particulars, unless 
TWately toa confirmed Spiritualist. 
glare to return to Mrs, Marshall, [beg to say that I am 
; to see notice taken of her power by an influential paper 
® yours, 
aca conviction of the sceptic and the dissemination of truth, 
bles hag, and will do, wonders in that way. That she may be 
i sed with health, and yourself too, in order that yon may 
‘Wointly and separately continue the great work, is the wish 
Your sincere eolwuhen 


8pir 


I. Wriraken. 


kle have received a couple of diagrams of the knotted hand- 


rehier alluded to. We shall be glad toshew them to tricuds , 


‘erested.—Ep. 5. T.) 
=. 


SECTARIANISM. 


ie very essence of Sectarianism is inhumanity, Its voices 
neers from the body of him whom it has broken and 
eli a lta word is “ unity’ still; but it is the unity of a 
iane &a section, a party, a denomination ; the ground of it is 
vit br as barrenness itself—being an assent, not of the heart to 

-M Principles, but of the head to gpeculative tenets ; the bond 
oter, exceedingly attenuated, for it is outward attachment tothe 
often 1 the spirit of it is dry and technical—sometines bitter = 
parti ngoted, It uses God's feir, liberal world, as a field for 

if a, ,Warfaro, and raises the play of theological argument to 
whic sRaity of an almorbing interest in life. The oject for 
is) its unity is constituted, and the end for which it is used, 
te building up ofa desing, or the extending of a denomina- 


| trolling 


l about a mile from Dudley. 


She has power todo all that Spiritualists can desire | 


i 


tion, or the aggrandizement of a party, or the supremacy of a 
school, or the filling up ofa treasury from the hard earnings of 
the people, to be emptied again for services by which humanity, 
in its vital, social interests, is nut likely to be benefited. It is 
a barren and desolating Spirit. Nowhere does it touch a con- 
principlo of human existence; nowhere does it 
grasp a profound truth of human nature; nowhere does it fall 
in with a deep law of human life ; nowhere does it reach any 
plane of thought or sentiment or conviction, which can sub- 
stitute a unity Beneath diversity for that poor fiction of unity 
in diversity. It sucks up the vitality of men, and wastes it on 
metaphysics, it drains the resources of thought, of feeling, of senti- 
ment, of purpose, of soul and spirit-wealth, and squanders them 
on figments and nonentities; it would make the industry 
ofa country subservient tothe whining of theologians ; it would 
make commerce an instrument for transporting away its own 
wealth, to be poured out,in vain missionary enterprises, on the 
sands of Africa or the steppes of Asia ; it would combine the 
forces of civilisation to introduce in remote climes the same dis- 
sensions it keeps alive at home ; and it does all this piously, in the 
name of the Christ,and with honest professions of devution to 
Him aud His cause.—The Friend of Progress. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND MESMERISM. 


“In the beginning ofthis year, I had occasion togo to a circle, 
It was a very cold night, and I 
caught cold in the left side of my face, which pained me very 
much, I got home as quick as possible and went to bed: it got 
a little better, and I wert to sleep. At twelve o'clock I was 
awoke by the rain; and soon after { heard, as it appeared to me, 
some one whispering the following words in my ear, “ You tell 
people to ask for what they want? Well, thought I, what does 
this mean? ‘ Ask for what you want? [suppose it means that 
I should pray inwardly to the Father of all goodness that He 
i Would relieve me from this pain, I did so. aud then another 
“whisper eame, saying, ‘Pass your hand down the side of your 
i face a few times, —which I did, and the pain ceased. 
© Since the above, my eldest daughter, who generally has bad 
‘health, caught cold, and it settled in her face and gave her a 
great denl of pain : there appeared en the side of her face a hard 
‘substance, about the size of a small egg. L felt very sorry for 
her, and [ thought 1 would try to relieve her by making a few 
i passes to remove the pain ; and, while doing so, [ felt a tingling 
lat the tips of my fingers, as though T was drawing the pain out. 
“The thought came into my mind that [ wonld sooner have it 
“myself than she should be afflicted with it, for she had enough 
with her regular complaint, and I was better able to bear it than 
ther, ‘That instant I felta pain in my face, anda substance began 
to form itself, which, in the morning, L found to be as large as 
i hers, though the pain was not su bad. My daughters pain in- 
stantly left her, aud the substance was gone before the following 
i night from both of us. 
| “Qn the 4th of March last she had bees having a vapour 
bath, and for fear she should get uncovered after she got to bed, 
I sat in the room with her to watch. I took np the Educator, a 
spiritual work which L had, a day or two previous, received 
j from London, While 1 was looking at it, a voice, in a whisper, 
; told me to make a few passes over my daughter's face. I won- 
‘dered at this. for L was not a mesinerist, and should not know 
iwhat to do if she should go into the mesmerie sleep; when the 
| voice came again, and said, ‘Go and make the passes’ 1 instantly 
obeyed the invisible agent, and commenced making the passes 
over her head and face, when, to my great surprise, she closed 
i her eyes and went to sleep. 1 soon lost sight of her face, for she 
twas enveloped in the nervo vital fluid, and while I was looking 
at the fluid, I saw on the pillow, by her side, a shadow, the form 
‘ofa head and shoulders of a man or woman, and as soon as my 
eyes rested upou it, passed over my daughter aud I lost it. In- 
pntantly three raps came ona table, abont a yard or so from me. 
i} then asked if it was a Spirit that made those raps, and it 
jauswered by three more raps, meaning Yes. [ then asked if it 
wished to commmnicute to me through the alphabet, and two 
traps came, meaning No, I looked towards the table, wondering 
| what todo next, Presently 1 felt as though I was going to fall 
through the floor; then the clock in the room struck four times 
aud stopped, although the time by the same clock was twenty 
minutes past eleven, This, to me, was very strange, Tor it ap- 
peared to me as though the Spirit passed from my daughter to 
the table, and from the table, through me, to the clock, to con- 
vince me that it was spirit power. I then went to my daughter 
‘and found her still asleep (for, to tell you the trnth, T began to be 
lnlarmed.) I had heard of reverse passes, therefore | made a 
| few, and she awoke, to my great delight, for Twas afraid I could 
inot wake her. I asked her if she had heard the raps dre, but 
ishe said she had not heard them, for she had been asleep, "This 
; proved to mea connection between Mesmerism and Spiritualism, 
‘and Fam satisfied that there is some great meaning attached tu 
this, but, I have not learned what itis. T, Durritt.— The British 
i Spiritual Telegraph. 
, Dudley. 
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A LECTURE, 
By the Author of The Two Worlds, 
In Review of a Course of Lectures on Spiritualism, at South-Place, 
Chapel, Finsbury, 
By the Rev. M. D. Coxway. 


Delivered at the Spiritual-Lyceuam, April 2nd, 


Tur Chapel, South-Place, Finsbury, will long be held in grateful remem- 
brance by many minds as the scene of the pulpit ministrations of Wil- 
liam Johnson Fox, one of the best and clearest thinkers, and most accom- 
plished orators of this or indeed of any age. He laboured for many 
years, and with eminent success, to show that the freest thought could 
co-exist with the deepest faith ; that not only was religion not incom- 
patible with the advancement and elevation of mankind, but that, di- 
vested of the trappings and rust which had gathered around it, it was an 
essential element of human progress; and he delighted to trace its bear- 
ings in literature, philosophy, science, art, freedom, social economy, and 
whatever tended to advance the best interests of humanity. ‘That Chapel 
was, therefore, a place of worship, and something more—a Spiritual 
Lyceum, for the cultivation of the spiritual nature in harmonious co-opera- 
tion with the reflective and reasoning faculties. ‘The congregation 
assembling there have been accustomed to a variety of topics, a breadth of 
treatment, and an absence of conventionality; and have so acquired a 
degree of mental independence, and admit in their pulpit a degree of 
freedom, conspicuous even among the churches of Unitarian or liberal 
Christianity. Perhaps in no other church in the motropolis, or, indéed, 
in England, could a chapter from the New Testament have been followed 
by a reading from Voltaire, atter the fashion of Mr. Conway on last Sun- 
day morning, This congregation was, therefore, in some respects, one of 
the fittest to entertain the discussion of a subject everywhere 
spoken against, as, if true to their own professions and general 
practice, they would consider it, on its own independent evidences, un- 
affected by the obloquy and clamour of the press and other misleaders of 
public opinion. 

Mr. Conway is known to many present as an American clergyman, and 
an earnest reformer and philanthropist, who has especially exerted him- 
relf, and made personal sacrifices, to promote the abolition of negro 
slavery. Many present had the pleasure of listening to him in this 
Lyceum a few Sundays ago, and those who did so must have been favour- 
ably impressed with the evident sincerity and earnestness, as well as 
general ability, which he then evinced. When, then, n course of Lectures 
on Spiritualism by Mr. Conway was announced, I anticipated 
that the question would meet not only fair and candid treatment, 
but that it would be fully and thoroughly examined. On the whole, there 
js no reason to take exception to these lectures on the former ground. 
Mr. Conway, according to the light he has, has shown an evident dispo- 
sition to do justice to his theme. Ie treated Spiritualism with respect, 
as deserving of most careful consideration for its social and humanitarian 
tendencies, and as the greatest spontaneous movement of heart and brain 
that had originated with the common people since the birth of Christianity. 
This declaration, however, served only to increase my disappointment 
at the very imperfect and inadequate representation of the subject which 
Mr. Conway in these four lectures has given, This, [ think, resulted 
niainly from two causes. It soon became evident, as these lectures pro- 
ceeded, that Mr, Conway was treating the subject not only, or chiefly, for 
its own sake, but as a means of getting at something else—that he was 
applying it as a test of the faith of Christendom, and especially of the 
churches, in regard to the supernatural; and also for illustrating his own 
conceptions of the laws of thought—of the action and reaction of the 
human mind ia relation to nature and the supernatural. Now, these 
points, no doubt, are worthy all the attention that bo has given them, 
but } venture to suggest (especially ns I see that Mr. Conway is pre- 
sont) that Spiritualism, by his own admission, is a question of sufficient 
magnitudo to be discussed per se on its own merits alone, without any 
collateral issue; and [hope that on some future and fitting ovcasion, 
Mr. Conway will give it his entire thought, and direct the undivided at- 
tention of his audience to its consideration, 

But further, and without any disrespect to Mr. Conway, it seemed that 
that gentleman had not a very deep or intimate knowledge of the subject 
he had introduced ; obviously so, at least, in some of its phases. And it 
is worthy of remurk—though, unhappily, his case in this respect is 
not a singular one—that it was just on those points where, coufessedly, 
he waa least informed, that he spoke with the greatest confidence, and 
provounced his verdiet with the most undoubting assurance. 

Thus, in his first lecture, he told his hearers that he had been to the 
Davenport exhibition on one occasion only, a few days previous, ‘The 
meeting was n crowded one; there was much excitement, and angry, 
hostile feeling. Mr, Conway had to make his own observations, with 
the aid of un opera-glass, ‘These were certainly not very favourable cone 
ditions for investigation ; and ft must be evident that no great weight 
could attach to any conclusion arrived at on such premises; and yet, 
with such slender and imperfect evidence as was alone possibly under 
these unfavourable circumstunces, Mr, Conway iushed to tho scat of 
judgment, and pronounced an adverse and most unqualified decision. 

Of course, a man of Mr. Conway's powers of mind could only arrive at 
auch result on some ground that would be satisfactory nnd conclusive to 
bis own mimi at leat. The consideration of the ground actually assigned 
by him vill leud ns at once into the heart of his great difficulty m accept- 
ing Spiritualiam—te the principle which seemed to he involved in and 
te underlie all bis objections—to constitute their fundamental root and 
eine 

Mr. Conway then, assured his hearers that there were some statements 
which did not need investigation, concerning which we might save our 
time and labour j—-there was a certain tough-stone by which we could at 
once detenuine that certain alleged facts could not possibly be true, | 
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waited with eager expectation the announcement of this great discovery: 
fur which the ages have waited—surely the most important ever com- 
municated. He who could give the world a touch-stone the application 
of which would at once detect the false currency that was being palmed 
upon us as the genuine coin of truth, would surely be of all men the 
greatest benefactor of his race, Iis name would shine in the intellectual 
firmament a star of the first magnitude, before whose splendour such lesser 
luminaries ag Columbus and Galileo would pale their ineffectual fires. 
have heard of Fortunatus’s purse. of Aladdin's lamp, of Amphion’! 
lyre, and of Herr ‘Teufelsdrockh’s Time-annihilating hat, but T would give 
all htese propertics, if I had them, for this more magical, more miraculous 
touch-stone. And now this great gift was to be freely, unconditionally pre- 
sented ; and we were at once to be put into possession of this short-cut—this 
royal road to truth. But when the oracle had spoken, and the magle 
formula was uttered— 
* Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 


This precious touch-stone proved no better than a common pebble; 
the fairy gold we had been promised turned to worthless leaves, 

We were told that the human mind contained within it an ideal of 
order, of fitness, of the necessary relations of things; and that whatever 
was contrary to this ideal was a violation of the laws of thought—an out- 
rage on the human mind—and was, therefore, inconceivable, incredibles 
impossible. 

Let us examine the truth of this proposition before considering the 
particular application made of it on this oceasion. 

No doubt it is true, and the truth is a very important one, that every 
mind, consciously or unconsciously, forms to itself a certain ideal of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. It is well to bring this image of the 
mind clearly and vividly within the light of our own consciousness, so that 
we may approximate ever nearer and nearer to our highest conceptions, 
and grow towards the perfect stature of a man. 

But this is very different trom making our ideals the test and measure 
of truth. These fulfil none of the necessary conditions: they are not con- 
sistent, absolute—“* an ever-fixed mark ;" not like the Polar Star, which 
guides mariners in every sea, but rather like the boat whose course is 
affected by winds and tides and storms. They are variable both with in- 
dividuals and communities. Geography and chronology, time, place, and 
circumstance ;—-the state of society, the condition of civilization, as well 
as individual idiosyncracies, have much to do with their formation. 
Take, by way of illustration, one or two of those questions with which, a3 
a clergyman, Mr. Conway wilt be most familiar, 

If (outside of a very limited area, to which I shall presently refer) our 
ideas wero n test of truth, we should expect it to be so in our conception 
of the Divinity—of’ the fLighest, the Absolute, the Perfect. And yet, how 
far is this from tho reality ! We find in early times that the gods were 
earth-dwellers—beings little removed from ordinary humanity ;—they 
loved, they fought, they feasted, they conversed familiarly with men, 
they assembled on the brow of high Olympus, they walked in the garden 
in the cool of the evening. ‘The earliest form of socicty was that of the 
Family. We have a faithful picture of this condition presented in the 
Book of Genesis. The patriarch was surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren, his numerous domestics, and his flocks and herds. They 
wandered over the vast plains of Asia as fresh water and pasturage were 
needed, or circumstances required. Well, the God they worshipped 
that is, their ideal of God—grew out of these conditions. He was a 
patriarchal Deity—a household God—the God of the family or tribe, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Le dwelt with them in their 
tents: Ile accompanied them in thoir wanderings: [He promised, as the 
reward of their obedience, the increase of their cattle, and the multipli- 
cation of their posterity, As the Family, the tribe grew and became a 
nation—their ideal ot Deity expanded—ILe was to them a local—# 
national God—their special Protector—the God of Israel, As they 
emerged from a pastoral into an invading and a warlike peuple, and came 
in conflict with surrounding nations, Jehovah to their minds became the 
Lord of Llosts—the God of the Armies of Isracl: He was invoked by 
their poet-warrior as his sword and buckler—his strong tower, and wall 
of defence—the Lord who taught his arms to war, and his fingers te 
fight. As society assumed a more settled form, as order prevailed, and 
the supremacy of law and government was established, then the ideal of 
God was that of the Great Lawgiver—of the Sovercign Judge—whose 
law was their delight, and in the keeping of whose statutes there was 
great reward. In the time of their adversity, when a vanquished aod 
subject people, then, in the bitterness of their captivity, they cried to 
God us their Redeemer, their Deliverer who was to break every yokes 
to restore the kingdom unto Israel, und reign over all their enemies, And 
when One came namong them with Diviner insight, in whose pure and holy 
nature was reflected all the glories of Divinity, an ideal was presented 
transcending all thatthe popular mind had hitherto conceived. ‘lo Him, 
God was not local, partial, warlike, vindictive, to be specially worshipped 
in this mountain or in that temple: He was the God of the, whole, earth 
—a Spirit to be spiritually worshipped by his spiritual and reagonable 
creatures, Ho had made of one blood all nations of men, and they were 
to conceive of him under the most endearing relation—to worship bhim a 
Our FATHER. 

The corresponding ideals of Heaven are equally divergent. At firsts 
Heuven seems to have been located, not in some far-off region, but in our 
homely earth. It was placed, not in the future, but in the past ; it was 
not so much a hope as a memory—not an anticipation, but a recollection- 
It is a fact significant in its bearings on those modern theories which re- 
gard man as a development from the lower animal creation, that the 
carliest legends and traditions are not of a time when man roamed the 
forest, half-brother to the upe, but ofa Garden of Eden, of a Golden Ages 
when man was nearer to the angel-world, when there was no flaw in the 
integrity of his nature. Primeval man was in more direct communiv? 
with nature, and hence the earliest and purest ideals of Heaven were the 
tefloction and exaltation of all natural beauty, untainted by sorrow, and 
unsoiled by ait—of Paradise, and Elysian fielda, and Islands of the Blest, 
where Spring was robed in immortal beauty—where flowers withered nots 
and the groves were of never-dading verdure, and the flowing waters were 
shaded by the ‘Tree of Life. And then, as men congregated together 
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and society became more complex, men conceived of Heaven more as a 
Social state—as the Holy City, New Jerusalem—with its pearly gates, 
and its golden streets, and its joyous songs of the redeemed, like the 
Sound of many waters, and its worshipping multitudes. ‘To the Indian, 
faven isa happier hunting ground, as—to to the grim Northmen of 
Urope, whose lives were spent in feasting and in fight—ITeaven, the 
Walhalla of the Gods, was the scene of ever-renewed battle and banquet. 
Othe Turk, with his warmer climate and more sluggish and sensuous 
Nature, Heaven isa place of voluptuous enjoyment, where he will be waited 
on by dark-cyed houris, and surrounded by sensual delights; while the 
Phlegmatic but intellectual Saxon pictures forth a metaphysical, transcen- 
dental Heaven of contemplation, and music, and worship, and the en- 
J°yment of the beatific vision. But, it may be said, that these illus- 
‘ations belong tothe realm of abstraction pieced out by hints and an- 
aogies, and the workings of the mind upon them and upon itself, I answer, 
i for that reason they offer the best test of the principle under con- 
eration, as they approach so nearly to the realm of the pure ideal. 
ut will it fare better if we test it by cases based on familiar and universal 
observation ? 
th lothing is more familiar to us than the human form. Surely then 
e ideal of beauty—beauty in form—in its highest degree, will be con- 
, int, universal, admitting of no deviation; if there be any ideal which 
Let. touchstone of truth, we would expect to find it here. Is it so? 
th Us see, The Carib mother flattens the heads of her children that 
for, May correspond with the Carib ideal of beauty 3 the Chinese mother, 
Hh the same reason, cripples her daughters feet, and I have heard it 
theetted that some ladies nearer home cripple the more vital portions of 
eir own bodily frame, under the same impression, that in this matter 
the are wiser than God, and can by their own devices improve the shape 
at He has given them. The Egyptian ladies blacken their eyebrows 
a finger-nails, our British ancestors coloured their bodies, and, it is 
Wspered, that some relics of this custom still remain among their 
*scendants, Some savage tribes bore their noses for the insertion of 
Naments, and some people who are not savages, bore their cars for the 
€ purpose, Among the Bornouese, corpulence is the test of beauty. 
the Banting, if he sought to carry out his theory among the fair sex in 
thet Tegion, would be regarded as a monster. The belle of the village 
0 Erë is the one who weighs the heaviest. An ideal of beauty not with- 
put its advantages, as it admits of the settlement of rival claims by the 
Partial arbitration of the nearest weighing machine. 
ie tagain, test this theory of the ideal by its application to the prac- 
ical atfaing of life, I mentioned a few Sundaysago that when Stephenson 
Tet talked of travelling hy the locomotive at the rate of ten or twelve 
of €s an hour, he found all the practical mind as well as all the theory 
ip 8 Country arrayed against him. It was so contrary to experience, 
50 violated ‘the existing ideal of the fitness and nature of things, that 
Bineers of the greatest weight assured the Committee of the House of 
par mons that any engineer who could propuse a scheme for such a 
"pose must be out of his senses, and a fit candidate for Bedlam. ‘They 
a clareq the thing impossible and undeserving of investigation, and 
Suld have dismissed it inas summary a manner as Mr. Conway dis- 
Ws8ed the phenomena of the Davenport exhibition. y 
nstead of testing alleged facts by our ideals, the true method is just 
Sul Converse of this, we should zest the truth of our ideals by the care- 
' servation of facts. That isthe true method of philosophical in- 
qty, and the only method of any real value. When some friends of 
the isaac Newton thought that some facts had been discovered, of which 
è effect would be to cali in question the truth of one of his great 
poo eries, they were anxious to brenk it to him as gently as possible, 
te nking it might cause him pain, but the great philosopher only felt in- 
i tested in what he heard, remarking, “ It may be so; there is no argu- 
8 against fact and experiment.” That is just the difference between 
i Method of the Spiritualists and that of Mr. Conway. He would 
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the their facts by a pre-existing ideal in his mind of the possible and 
tray Possible ; they, on the contrary, like Sir Isaac, refer to the arbi- 
on 


T of tact and experiment. . p 
„Saat veracious traveller, Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, tella of an island called 
“APuta, where philosophers are engaged in very abstruse researches, such 
he atracting moonbeams from cucumbers. If I remember rightly it is 
phil, nO tells us of a certain tailor who carried on business on “ strictly 
dei OPhical principles.” He had, from the depths of his own con- 
the pets excogitated an ideal man, a model of perfect symmetry of 
t uman form; and he made all his garments to fit this ideal form. 
Course, it sometimes happened that they didn’t fit his actual cus- 
a ers. But what of that? He could demonstrate that they ought to 
Wan oy if they were not up to this ideal that was their misfortune, but it 
car their business and no concern of his. In like “manner, Mr. Conway 
ee On the business of thinking on * strictly philosophical principles.” 
ther, eals are ready made; the facts ought to fit his theory—what if 
R4 don't} Well, I suppose—so much the worse for the facts. 
At the Davenport exhibition,” said Mr. Conway, “ I sawthe hand, 


a wee ae f 
i. oed to be a manifestation from the spirits; I saw distinctly, without 
and tyn human hand. Now, we know of whata human hand is formed, 


o me is, therefore, impo-sible that spirits could have had anything to 
ahgnith it.” Here we perceive how a false theory may be no! only 
of th but mischievous, as not only a hindrance to the recognition 
Vieion true character of phenomena, but as necessarily engendering sus- 
þutati and leading to the imputation of fraud. Chat in this instance the im. 
Sund, was unfounded, was virtually confessed by Mr. Conway on the 
in th AY following the lecture in which it had been advanced ; he having, 
mbsa interval, been appointed on the Committee of Investigation at n 
the ganent séance, and ut which he was abie to tully satisty himself ot 
cated qt Ndes of the mediums. Had not his first conclusion been predi- 
Mate On a false theory, he would not have been led to an inconsiderate 
Vea ent which subsequent experience, a few days after, made it ne- 
ayy to recall, 
entire) Whole point of the objection, it will on reflection be seen, depends 
ways + ON the ideal formed of the nature of a Spirit, What Mr. Con- 
ia ©, tleal ig he did not inform us, and 1 am unable to divine, but, if it 


At all like what metaphysical writers and theologians have put forward, 
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the objection is reasonable and has great force. Metaphysicians tell us 
that of spirit itself we know nothing ; but then, despite the maxim that 
“nothing can come of nothing,” out of this nothing they contrive to 
extract what they think to be something. The process is simple and 
ingenious—a neat little sum in subtraction. Spirit is the converse of 
body; you have therefore only to abstract all the qualities of body and 
find your remainder, and that is Spirit. ‘Thus body has form, colour, 
extension, and is conditioned in space. Spirit, therefore, must have 
neither form, colour, nor extension, and cannot occupy space. It be- 
comes nobody and goes nowhere. What then isthe remainder? Well 
we are variously told that it is “a pure essence,” a * thinking principle,” 
a “substance uncompounded and without parta,” “an unextended 
indivisible monad,” “a pure simplicity.” I hope you may find some 
satisfaction in these phrases, and in such a future as, according to the 
Gospel of Metaphysics, lies before you. For my own part, I would as 
scon join the Laputan philosopher to extract moonbeams from cucumbers 
as make the attempt. We are, however, consoled with the assurance 
that when we have thus reached our lowest terms, being without parts 
we are not any further divisible, and hence are indestructible. It must 
be a great pleasure to know that when we become nonentities we cannot 
be annihilated. 

Now if Mr. Conway's ideal of the human spirit be anything like this 
I can fully appreciate his difficulty. How can an indivisible monad 
possess members, or a pure simplicity exhibit hands? This, however, 
is not the ideal which Spiritualism puts forward. I believe that the only 
true ideal, because it is the actual, is that presented by the eminent 
spiritual seer, Swedenborg; and his statements on this head are fully 
confirmed by the modern mediumship and manifestations, Swedenborg 
taught that the spirit was the inner, the essential man; that it was in the 
human form ; or, rather, that we had this bodily form, because such was 
the spirit form, The body being to the spirit, what tho clothing is to the 
body, only corresponding to and fitting it far more perfectly. As when 
we take off our clothes we still retain our bodily form, so when we put 
off “this muddy vesture of decay, we stand forth in our true spiritual 
body ; for, as St. Paul long since taught, * there is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body.’ We are disembodied but not unembodied. 
These views were advanced by Swedenborg, not merely as speculation but 
from things “seen and heard ” by him in the Spirit- World, and of which he 
has given us several “ Memorable Relations.” 

If then the Spirit be the real man, it must have the form, the members, 
everything which constitutes the man; and consequently, a spirit-hand, 
Is it impossible then for a Spirit to temporally clothe the hand with a 
material covering so as to render it visible and tactual? How this is 
done, it is not now necessary to discuss, but that if is done is not a matter 
of speculation but of observation and testimony. We have all read, and 
Christiandom professes to believe the record, that in ancient times a 
Spirit-hand did appear, not to obscure and ignorant persons, but to King 
Darius on his throne, surrounded by his astonishedand terrified courtiers; 
aye, and the hand was seen to write, so that there was not only the Spirit- 
hand, but direct Spirit-writing also. ‘The evidence of this phenomenon 
recurring in our own times, not in one instance or with one medium alone, 
ig before the world, and none have been able to disprove it. And here, 
I may incidnetally remark, we may begin to see the necessity of 
mediumship, and of the strict observance of certain conditions which 
experience shows to be necessary or favourable to such manifestations, 
but which inconsiderate people are too apt to overlook; for if spirits are 
to manifest at all through physical channels, it can only be in accordance 
with those laws which govern physical conditions and their corresponding 
spiritual relations, 

Why should not] a Spirit-hand be made sensible to vision? The 
history, the religion, the traditions of all nations and times, ayo, I might 
say, the history and traditions of almost every family and household, 
testify to the appearance not of the Spirit-hand alone, but of the entire 
form. And if the entire form of a Spirit can be made visible, how much 
more casy it must be, one would think, to make visible only a single 
member of that form. 

When, then, Mr, Conway tells us Spivit-manifestations are incredible, 
this alone is a sufficient answer :—That it is and has ever been one of 
the most universal faiths of mankind, It is of no use for a man to assert 
that he cannot be put in the stocks when he is already there. 

But let us ga a little further into this question, Spirit-manifestations 
are incredible. ‘hat is the assertion, Let us ask how’and where this 
incredibility begins. I can understand that an Atheist may say, * Sir, 
there isno Spiritual World, there are no spiritual agencios, consequently, 
can be no spiritual manifestations.” Were L reasoning with such a per- 
gon, ! should in substance reply :—* The argument is at least, consistent, 
given the truth of the premises, and the inference undoubtedly follows. 
But the truth of these premises is the point in question, and their false- 
hood is proved by the very facts you impugn on the strength of your own 
unfounded assumption,’ But there is no need in the present instanco to 
follow out this line of argument, as the Spiritual World and the immor- 
tality of the soul are on both sides fully recognised, But it may help to 
make the question clearer if we ask, in the first instance, What is a Spirit? 
Tam now not speaking of the form, but of its interior nature, of that 
which is neceesary to its conscious personal identity, Whatever differ- 
ences there may be on this point, I think we shall at least agree, that the 
Spirit must possess intelligence, volition, affections, Without these there 
could be no continuous life—no conscious identity. ‘Phe future life 
would be altogether independent of the present lite. Memory is an in- 
tegral part of our intelligence, in its absence there could be no continuous 
intellectual life. How significant are the words in the parable,— Son, 
Renexpex that thon in thy life-time,” &c. Ah! what a joyful, and it 
may be also, a termble word, is that :—Remember. How penetrating, how 
all-pervading should be the consideration, that not’alone the actions— 


| but thar overy thought, every secret impulse, our temptations, our shames 


ard triamphs—all are written by ourselves in indelible characters in the 
book of our own immortal life. Can then, I ask, can the tender devoted 
mother—ready to sacritiee her life—nay, why did sacrifice her life tor her 
child, daily and hourly sacrificing the ease, the comforts, the enjoyments 


| —that which ta the merely selfish nature is the life of Hite. Is it incredible 
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that, when removed from that child by the ehange of death, leaving it 
perchance among strangers ; is it incredible, I ask, that she should still 
remember that once loved—may we not say, still loved one? Ah! is 
it not ineredible (incredible I am sure it must be to the heart of every 
mother) that she can ever forget it, ever cease to take an intelligent in- 
terest in its welfare? 

Would there exist the desire to manifest that affection? Who that 
knows anything of the nature of affyction can for an instant doubt it? 
Does the lover not seek to pour forth his passion ? Does the affectionite 
child not desire to sit on the mother’s knee, and clasp its chubby arms 
around her neck ? or the mother not desire that it should nestle in her 
bosom ? Love, and the desire to manifest that love, are indeed inseparable ; 
But if love, and the desire to manifest love, survive death, is it, finally, 
incredible that that desire should be realised? We are told that Heaven 
is a place of perfect happiness; but could there be perfect happiness if 
one of one of the most legitimate—one of the strongest and holiest de- 
mands of our nature were to remain ungratified ? 

And that demand is mutual, It has gone up from the heart of every 
people and nation through all time. It has the foree of a universal in- 
stinet. Only a few days ago we had the pleasure of listening, in these 
rooms, to an elaborate argument from Mr. Conway to prove the immor- 
tality of man. Je argued that wherever God had implanted an instinct 
—a strong natural desire—be had provided for its gratification. The de- 
aire, the craving, the instinct for immortality was the Divine pro- 
mise and pledge of immortality, Whatever force there may be in 
this argument, and I think it has great force, applies, in an almost equal 
degree, to the craving of the heart for spiritual communion, Who that 
has loved and lost, has not longed with passiunate yearning for somo 
token—some affectionate remembrance—a word of consolation, a 
look of furgiveness? In the agony of bereavement we ery — 


“ for the touch ofa vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1”? 


The heart pleada for spiritual communion, reason attests its truth, and 
the full tide of human experience flowing through the ages bears on its 
broad waters the evidence of a Love that conquers Death and 


* Springs immortal in the human breast.” 


Let us look at the objection in another aspect. Either the facts alleged 
by spiritualists are incredible, or the general conclusion they deduce from 
them js so. One orthe otherit must beat either. Now take the most 
common phenomena of the current manifestations—those to which Mr. 
Conway more particularly referred; the rappings without visible or 
known agency, the movements of ponderable bodies, the exhibition of 
the "Spiritehand." Now these things, in the first instance, are matters 
of simple observation, of which the senses take cognisance, and of the 
reality of which they are fully competent to judge. For observe, the 
senses have nothicg to do with the eau rs of phenomena, Whether 
those to whieh Mr. Conway referred are caved by musentar agenes, or 
electricity, or a new foree, ur sp rt-power, the senses cannot, and do not 
profess to determine. [fas beyon t their province. But they can deter- 
mine whether souads are heard, whether a table rises in the nin or hands 
are visible. Their testiot my on these points cannot be affected, or be 
rendered unworthy of belief, vy the judgnsent we form as to tne agencies 
conermed in their praduction Do then these phenomena become in- 
credhbte only whea we attribute them to apirituil age iey 2 Or iv it only 
the bebefin such aseacy that isin vekble? Buthere the question is no 
longer one of phenoment, but of reasuaieg, Lf that is wrong, point out 
where awf how, Lot us know what is tue flaw in the argument, [t is 
not a question of eredibility, but of right reasoning, of sound logie. 

Of course [| cannot now enter into that argument,--into the general 
evidences ot Spirituaiion, f would only, to prevent misunderstanding, 
remark thet no mere suds or movements cr sights, however eccentric 
and unaccountable, would of themselves prove a spiritual agency; they 
might possibly furnish probabilities of the existence of a‘ new force,” 
bat thatis all, When, however, these are combined with the qualities 
of which I have spoken~intelligence, will, affection, the conditions of 
the problem are no longer the same. Hf f receive a telegram informing 
me, for instance, that Mr. Coaway is about to begin a course of lectures 
at Finsbury Chapel, 1 don’t attribute the message to electricity; or the 
wires, or a new foree, or to same latent intelligence, evelved from the 
battery ; but to an intelligent correspondent, who employs the telegraph 
ss his medium of communication, Soe the table, the raps, and other 
means, are but the instruments, the telegraphs fur spiritual communici- 
tion. 

Ie Spiritualism incrediile from lick of evitence? On this point Vr. 
Conway's testimony was full aud explici Le drew a parallel between 
the evidence for Seripture miracles and for the melern manifestations, 
Those oceurred cightcen centuries ago,in a rude, unscientific age, credulous 
of marvel and mirarle ; these, in our owa day oin a cultivat d,acientiic, 
critical, materialistic ages these were atteste | by units, these, by multi- 
tudes; the witnesses of those were obscure iUiterate fishermen, not 
exactly sailors, said Mr, Cuna av, but (inking somewhat uncterical joke) 
Marines, and we have a proverb as to the credulity af tnat class of per- 
sons; pune of the witheses of thee: are men ot high distinetion in 
teratuce andl science ; the records of thos were not written til many 
yeurs stter they were sahl to huse occurred, and are uf doubtful authore 
ship: these have been written at the time and place of their ecewrence, 
by living men who can he questioned and cross-examined, and their evi~ 
dence haa the publicity of the printing press, which at the time of the 
former wasunknows, Mr. Conway went on to show that the conditions 
under which some of the ancient marvels took plice, were similar to those 
of so.ue-ofthe modern marvels; and he made a scries of comparisons to 
show that on ihe score of dignity, the modern manifestations were on a 
par with suns ot thas which the behel otag s has consecrated g and he 
finally deelured that atle the evidence: tor the ancieat iniracles would not 
be suffigient ta send aman to poison tora day. one-fourth of the evidence 
for Spirituchom wouid warrant a jon in sending a mon tothe gallows. 

Uh with all ihis admitted evidence, Sptatialion ix still Incredible, 1 
fear it ust ever memain so, The verdict should be, not shaply as Mr 


Conway urged, “ not proven,” but, “not proveable.” It is not that the 
evidence is not sufficient, but that no evidence can suffice. 

I intimated in the early part of this lecture that though I could not 
recognise the ideal as a touchstone of truth, thero are certain necessary 
truths with which no other truth can conflicti—such as the truth 
of the multiptication table, and of the problems of Euclid. Beyond the 
truths of number and form, whieh admit of demonstration, we soon get 
into debateable ground. ‘Phere are, however, certain moral instinets oF 
laws, corresponding, E think, to mathematical truths, inasmuch as the 
mind cannot conceive them to be otherwise. For instance, let the mind 
realise the idea that God is Love—the Infinite Good; that he is the Uni- 
versal Father, loving His children with a deeper and truer Jove than that 
of any earthly parent. If then any one should attribute to Ilim conduct 
of which no parent, no good man—no bad man even, would be guilty: 
would not this be ns incredible, as manifestly impossible as that two ant 
two make ten, or that the definition of a triangle is identical with that 
a circle. 

Again, it would violate the laws of the human mind to believe that 
effects could be without causes, or be the result of causes obviously and 
demonstrably inadequate to their production, Thus, when Mr. Conway 
attributes the movenients of tables at séances to the involuntary piessule 
of hands upon them, it may possibly apply to some cases, but when, as has 
happened in my own experience, a delicate woman has rested only the 
tips of her fingers lightly on the upper surface of a table, which has rise? 
from the ground notwithstanding the utmost effort of two powerful 
muscular men to keep it down ; or when, again, as has also happened In 
my experience, and in the presence of witnesses some of whom may be 
now present, it has risen without contact, at the distance of more than 4 
yard from anyone present, and has kept perfect time to a tane playeds 
like a balen in the hand ofa music master, then,to attribute such phe” 
nomena to the cause named by Mr. Conway, is to assign them to a cause 
manifestly inadequate to their production, or non-existent ; it is, as he 
would say, to ‘foutrage the laws of thought,’ and, is therefore * m- 
eredible and impossible.” Spiritualism violates no necessary truth 0 
mathematies or of morals, nor does it affirm that phenomena ocenr with- 
out a cause adequate to their production. To affirm that they atè 
caused by invisible or spiritual agency, is not to say that they are u» 
caused, All causes are invisible, and we need trace them back but 4 
very little way to find that they are so. I lift this book, it is—a manifes 
tation of spiritual foree, Yes, ‘The hand that raises it is moved by the 
muscles of the arm, which arg acted on by the brain and nerves? 
hut what is it which acts uponthem # The impelling power isnot in the 
body. ‘Phere is no movement in a corpse: it is the indwelling spit 
which moves and acts. And if the spirit has this power while tabernacle! 
in elay, may not tho freed spirit have the power to move a hook, or tables 
or to rap, or otherwise manifest its presence according to its intelligent? 
and surrounding conditions ? p 

The final corelusion of Mr, Conway was, that in Spiritualism there 3$ 
a small nucleus of faeta, chiefiy of the mesmerie kind, but that attache 
to this, like the tail of a comet, isa vast body of superstition, * Super 
stition,”? that is now-a-days a terrible word; it is the bogey which 
frightens grown up people—there is, however, really no reason to be 
seared by it, People simply mean by it some religious belief more com- 
prehensive, or somo practice stricter than their own. Everybody thinks 
some one else superstitious, and is in tum thought so himself. -To the 
Atheist, Mr. Conway is superstitious for believing there is a God. He 
thinks that Dr. Cumming, for instance, is superstititions for believing 1” 
the miracles of the New Testament; and both think the Spiritualist 
superstitions for believing that miracles, so-called, ocenrin the Nineteenth 
century as in the First. if there is any superstition in believing facts 
not npon mere authority, but upon fair evidence and investigation — $» 
for one, aim not auxions te putin a disclaimer, 

But these facts are chiedly of a mesmeric character. Well, there até 
some people who seem to think that giving a thing a name is equivalent 
to furnishing an explanation, ‘ Why is clay sticky >’ asks a school- 
boy, © Because it has adhesive properties,” sagely replies the pedagogue 
The answer sounds learned, but it may be doubted if the boy is any the 
wiser for it. Of what use is it to say that the facts of Spiritualism ar? 
mesmeri¢, unless it can be shown that there is no alliance between Mes- 
merism and Spiritualism —that they have no common origin—that Mes 
nerism in none ofits phases is the manifestation of aspiritual power. This 
Mr. Conway did not attempt, it is not therefore necessary to enter on the 
consideration of this point, especially as the relation of Mesineriom tO 
Spiritunlism was the topic of last Sunday's lecture, 

But in connection with this branch of his subject, Mr. Conway re 
jated an experience which first led hin—ten years ago, to the consider- 
ation of Spiritualism He was on a visit to Bonton, and his next neigh 
hour, with whom he frequently conversed in the garden, was an intelligent 
olf gentleman, and a finn believer in Spirituilism. Hoe was in the habit 
of visiting a Mrs, Freeman, a me lium in Boston, through whom he be- 
lieved himself to be in constant communication with hia departed triend#- 
Believing that his neighbour was under a delusion, and Wasting his time 
nml money, Mr. Conway remonastrated, and at length the old gentleman sa) 
tohim * Yougote Mrs, Freeman and if you don’t get something satisfactory 
PIH give up going there.” Mr. Conway went to Mrs, Freeman, who waa pu? 
into the inesmeric state, and they were left alone. “ Do you wish me,’ 
she then said, “to visit the Spirit- World or some place on earth? 
“Go to uy home, and tell me what is doing there,” waa the reply.” 

ras a perfect stranger in Boston,” said Mr. Conway, “Sand f was sure 
no one there could know anything about me” Mes. Freeman thet 
gave an accurate description of Mr. Conway's house in Virginia; but 3 
the description might have applied alse te other houses, this did not 8° 
for much. She then deseribed certain conversations and events as takes 
place, and gave the name ofa gentleman there--a name utterly unknow” 
to Mr. Conway, ‘fe whole circumstances seemed so improbable that 
he abruptly closed the interview ; und when he got back he informed hit 
neighbour that Mrs, Freeman bad told Fim what ho was sure conid not 
possibly he true, ‘Tho old gentleman scemed diaconcerted but kept be 
word, and fora week did not go to Mrs. Freetnan’s; butat the end of 4 
week, Mr, Conway-received a letter trom home, relating very unexpect 
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Occurrences, so similar to what Mrs. Freeman had told him, including 
e very name she had mentioned—that of an entire stranger—that Mr. 
onway felt himself bound in honour to tell his neighbour how the case 

actually stood. * But this,’ said Mr. Conway ‘‘though extraordinary, 

May have been only Clairvoyance or it might have been but coincidence.” 

lairvoyanee,” well, that is simply a statement of the fact, it is no 
explanation of it. Ofcourse there was clear secing, but what we want to 
Now is what or who was thus clear-sceing. It could not have been 

Ratural vision, for Mrs. Freeman's eyes were closed, and had they been 

Open ever so wide, she could not have seen what was taking place five 
Undred miles away. But there was also clear hearing for she gave an 

account of the conversation as well as of the events: more, there was 

Mind reading, for she gave the name of a stranger there, evidently the 
Nowledge of a fact within the consciousness of the individual, This may 
ave been the development of some latent spiritual power in Mrs. Free- 

man, or it may have been a spirit-friend of Mr. Conway’s, desirous 

of his convineement, and who communicated through her organism. In 
ther case, it was what I think I am justified in calling a spiritual mani- 

“station, certainly it was not the reading of Mr. Conway's thoughts, in 

any sense, as his only thought on the matter was, that it was all untrue. 


_ But “it might have been only coincidence.” This is only another 
inging of changes on words. Of course, it was coincidence, that is, the 
Wo things— Mrs, Freeman's statement and the facts—were in agreement. 
But, for this phrase to have any meaning as an explanation, it must be 
understood to mean, thit it was an undesigned, unconnected coincidence. 
ut let any one consider the probabilities of the case, and he will at once 
tee the absurdity of this explanation, As many houses as there are in 
merica (to go no further) so many to one are the chances against 
1 particular one in request being selected; as many as are the probable 
topics of conversation, so many to one are the chances against just the right 
ne being hit; so with the facts described; so with the name given ; and 
then, you have to consider these chances not only singly, but in combi- 
Nation. Let any one try a simple experiment. ‘lake the letters of the 
Hphabet, and put them separately ina bag, then shake them ont, and 
Ow long will it be before they so combine as to ferm a word—any word ; 
nd how much longer before they indicate a particular word; how much 
Onger hefore they form themselves into sentences, describing a complex 
me of transactions? Isnotthe supostition of the possibility of anything 
pe this so inconceivable as to violate the laws of the human mind, and 
hus, as Mr. Conway tells us, be incredible. 
th Ome other explanations were hinted at. The raps, Mr, Conway 
heats proceeded from bodily electricity, and which, as in the case of 
€ ermnotus, could be projected at will, But every medium for the 
aps knows that they cannot be projected at will—that any action what- 
Yer of the will is a disturbance of the necessary conditions of their 
anifestation, that a state of passivity is a primary condition. Nor are 
nee e sounds confined, as Mr. Conway seemed to think, toa little ticking 
of he like that of a watch. In the Memorial presented to the Congress 
‘tat 1s country on this subject, signed by thirteen thousand persons, it is 
tna mm enumerating a * variety of sounds“ that “at times powerful 
tiller aons occur, not unlike distant thunder or the discharge of ar- 
Again, Mr. Conway considered the modern manifestations might 
osibly arise from peculiarities of climate and organization. Thus, in 
"erica, where they have taken place on the largest scale, this might 
„Tise from its cold dry atmosphere, and from the highly nervous organ- 
cation of the peopie, who, | was astonished to learn, were deficient in 
ah of the tissnes found in other races. Now, I am far from thinking 
hat Physical conditions have not ring to do with this subject. We know, 
at instance, that the marvellous faculty of second-sight is found chiefly 
n the Highlands of Scotland, and other mountainous regions. Any 
"Anifestations through physical channels must conform to physical con- 
lons, and the laws governing their relations. 


And here I mav remark that in the investigation of these conditions 
relations iy a great work within its awn province for science to ac- 
plish, and in which any man qualified for the task might achieve an 
hourable and lasting reputation. But that this is no solution of the 
tke ™ is proved by the fact that Spirit-manifestation and communion 
hy Place under the most opposite conditions of climate and of race. In 
inten for instance, where the people are not distinguished for any great 
ectual activity, or fur their nervous t mparament, and where they are 
18 far as Lam aware, deficient in any of the tissues they have been known 
ang Wo thousand years. And in our own insular land—with all its damp 
smske and fog, and where waistcoats are made of larger girth, the 
ie © phenomena occur as across the Atlantic. To explain these, some 
eled more occult agency is needed than nerves, or atmosphere, or 
Slricity, This Mr. Conway thinks may be found in the reflex action of 
3 a conclusion so far hopeful that it is generally the last halting- 
Of the scientific mind on the road to Spiritualism; it gravitates to 
the as naturally as the theological mind gravitates towards the Devil as 
® final canse of mysterious and unexplained phenomena, 
Spiri Support of this view, Mi. Conway dwelt on the different aspects of 
me itualism in America and in England. There, where there was more 
Sine freetom and greater divergency from orthodox opinion, the 
of its were heterodox ; he believed that Parkerisim was the farthest point 
Orthodoxy they had reached. Here, on the contrary, where there was 
& a Conservatism in religion, they were decidely more evangelical, 
Thi Ces were here often opened by prayer, which was never the case there, 
Pape, PAY remark, is an exaggeration. There is a Spiritualist news- 
Per, which has been in existence some years, called The Banner of 
Spirit one pago of every number of which 1s occupied with a report of 
thes, “Messages given at free adances at the office of that Journal ; and 
S3 séances are almost invariably opened by prayer and invocation. 
Bain, in the volume called The Educator, consisting chiefly of „Messages 
Teng ie Nea of subjects, given through the mediumship of our 
aa table friend, Mr. Spear, about twenty pages at the end are occupied 
Re sof prayer dictated by Spirits as suitable for various circum- 
area and occasions. Suli, it is true that there is a general agreement 
Who Tespondence in the communications to the character of those to 
M they are addressed, Ut may be, sud Mr, Conway, that being an 
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insular people, the English, as Swedenborg affirms, have a Heaven of 
their own. Perhaps, after all, Swedenborg was right. His representation 
may have some trath in it— 


“ What if Heaven be like to Earth 
More than on Earth is thought.” 


Heaven, as corresponding to man’s nature, must be a social state. 
What is the law which governs association there? What governs it 
here ? Ispeak not of association for business or convenience, but of 
that arising from the nature of man:—for that Jaw must operate where- 
ever, and under whatever circumstances man js found. It is the law of 
sympathy—the attraction of mutualattinities. I do not say that there will 
he those prejudices and antipathies of nation and race in the Spirit-World 
which, unhappily, there is in this. God forbid! But it is surely not 
unreasonable to think that Spirits will generally be in more intimate 
sympathy and association with their kinsmen and friends, and countrymen, 
and co-religionists, and cotempararies,—those whom they have known, 
with whom they have most in common, than with others. And this will, 
at least, in some measure, explain the law of spiritual communication ; 
for those with whom they would most naturally wish to communicate on the 
earth are those who are in corresponding conditions and general agreement 
with themselves. Not uniformly so, for 1 have known “ Free-thinkers'’ be- 
come Christians,and Unitarians Trinitarians, whilst others again have be- 
come Unitarians, or Swedenborgians through the arguments and represen- 
tations Spirits have addressed to them; and I have not unfrequently 
known Spirits maintain views quite contrary to those of all present, and 
which, therefore, could not have heen any reflex action of their minds; 
but the general coincidence in tone of thought in the circle and in the 
communications received by them is, I think, satisfactorily explained by 
that law of affinity to which I have referred. 

On one point Mr. Conway and I fully accord. Te affirmed that if the 
communications of the Spiritnal-World with men could be demonstrated, 
it would be a greater boon to mankind than even the miracle of raising 
the dead to life. It would revolutionise our whole system of thought 
and philosophy. This is, I think, our ample justification in pressing this 
inquiry. It is not to minister to a craving for the marvellous, but that 
we believe it has important bearings upon the deepest questions of this 
and of all time; that it tends to establish a higher faith and a truer 
philosophy, both working in harmony, and so carrying out the designs of 


Providence in the advancement of the best, the noblest interests of 
humanity, 


Mrs. MARSHALL gave another séance at the Lyceum Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. Test questions were answered with 
marvellous correctness. A gentleman's gold chain was placed 
near aà tumbler under the table and was dropped into it, A 
lady held a pocket handkerchief firmly against the top of the 
table, which was perceptibly pulled from underneath with great 
force. Mrs. Marshall's stances are of a very satisfactory cha- 
racter. To us it is a simple cause for marvel, how sceptics can 
witness the manifestations and fail to find conviction of their 
spiritual origin, Weare pleased to inform our readers that she 
will give another scance next Wednesday, admitting the mem- 
bers of the Spiritual Lyceum at half-price. See advertisement. 


THE ANGEL. 


Why should'st thou fear the beautiful angel, Death 
Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, 

Ready to kiss away tho struggling breath— 
Ready with gentle hand to close thine eyes ? 


How many a tranquil soul has passed away,— 
Fled gladly from tierce pain and pleasures dim, 
To the eternal splendour of the day ; 
How many a troubled heart still calls for him. 


Spirits too tender for the battle here 

Have turned from life, its hopes, its fears, its charme ; 
And children, shuddering at a world so drear 

Havo, smiling, passed away into his arms. 


He whom thou fearest will, to ease its pain, 
Lay his cold hand upon thy aching heart: 
Will soothe the terrors of thy troubted brain, 

And bid the shadow of earth’s grief depart. 


He will give back what neither time, nor might, 
Nor passionate prayer, nor longing hope restore ; 
(Dear as to long blind eyes recovered sight) 
He will give back those who have gone before. 


O, what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 

Aro blinded by their tears, or thou wouldst see 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies, 

And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee.’ 


Household Words, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. Durritt.—Thanks for the number of the 
© British Spiritual Telegraph.” 

Mr, Spear is expected in London some time 
before the month is out. 

B. D., who has occasionally contributed to. the 
correspondence columns of the Spiritual 
Times, has made an appeal to us on behalf of 
a Spiritualist, in whom he has great confi- 
dence, but who is now unfortunately involved 
in misfortune, B. D. desires to reach the 
sympathies of those who have spare menns, 
We have no espace for his letter, but shall 
gladly forward any monies that may reach us, 

Connesponpents will please to write legibly on 
one side of the paper only, and as concisely as 
possible. Ifthie rule is not observed we may 
be compelled to reject even valuable com- 
positions, 

Ovn readers will favour us by sending accounts 
of Apparitions, Hauntings, &c. We wish to 
give as many facta as our spaco will admit. 
Correspondents should allow their names and 
addresses to appear; accounts of a super- 
natural character should be given to the 
public free from nl! suspicion. 


MRS. MARSHALL will give n Séance at 
the Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, Ox- 
ford-street, every Wednesday evening, until 
further notico. Admission, 58. Members of the 
Lyceum half-price. Tickets to be had of Mr. J. 
H. Powell, on the premises. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 
Two lines and under, 24,3 every additional 
line, 8d; a reduction for a series. 

All Advertisements, pavable in advance, may 
he forwarded to Mr. J. H. Powell, Spiritual 
Times Office, 14, Newmun-street, Oxford-st. 

Advertistments for insertion in the current week 
must reach the Office on or before nine o’clock 
on Wednesday morning. 

To tug Trape.——The Spiritual Times is pub- 
lished at Ten o'clock on Friday morning, at 
the Spiritual Times Ree, 14, Newman-street, 
Oxfurd-atreet, and hy Joh Candwoil, 335, 
Serand, 

Cour.aints have reached ua that the Spiritual 
Times does not always Hud its way to country 
aubseribers. Those who have dittculty 
should send to us at the office 1+, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W., and we will for- 
ward it direct through the post. Subscribers 
taking four copies can bave them post free, 
by remitting Ov. Bd. per quarter, 


THE “SPIRITUAL TIMES“ BY POST. 

To facilitate the obtaining of the Spiritual 
Times, packets will be sent direct from the Office 
post free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
hy remitting, In advance, as under :— 


Copios. Weeks. Weeks. Weeks. 
1, Jd or for 13, 3n.3d. 26, 6s.0d. 52 13s. 
2, Sds n Se Sd. p lOd n ITs 
2, Gd, » n Lsd p 13s0d. n 268, 
G, ia y iadd p BHaOd. n 52e 


Post Office Ordera muat be made payable to 
Mr.J, H. Powell, atthe Post Office, 26, Oxford- 
atreet, carner of Rathbone-place. 

FINE SPIRITUAL LYCEUM 
14, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 

This Institution is aatablished for the 
wivancement of spiritual phenomena 
aud philosophy, It ofera opportunities 
Yor Investigators to collect facts and 
attain proofs of Spirit Life. It bringa 
together friends to the cause, and presents 
a platform for the freeat Discussion. Ita 
rules are such ax to prealude no sectary, 
whilat it aima to eschew all gectarianiam. 
Based on the cardinal facts of Spirit Cam- 
munion sud Immortality, it invites all who 
recognise, or desire to recognise, these 
truths. 

The Lycoum has both religious and se- 
entar alms,--religiousin the highest sense 
of eliminating truth, from spirit-fact and 
duty from truth. Secular in the sense of 
moulding the future by a wise realisation 
ofthe pressent and a spiritual conception 
af its nares, 

The growing spread of Spiritualiam in 
Fugland renders a central institation necea- 


aury to organize means to give distinctive | 
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life to the various methods which abound 
in isolated forms all over the kingdom. 
To effect this most desirable object Mr. R. 
Cooper has established the Lyceum, and 
earnestly solicits aid from all friends. 
Many sincere nnd influential Spiritualists 
have already subscribed, some two, others 
one guinea each (the latter subscription 
being the minimum). Those who sub- 
scribe one or more guineas annually will 
be entitled to the privilege of attending 
all Lectures free. Spirit Drawings 
and Works of a progressive character 
will be added from time to time. 
Mediums of recognised integrity and 
power will be encouraged, and it is hoped 
facilities may be afforded for the develop- 
ment of such connected with the Lyceum. 

A printing press is now in operation 
upon the premises for printing of the 
Spiritual Times and Tracts and Pamphlets 
on spiritual topics. Friends desirous of 
apreading the truths of Spiritualism may 
aid the cause materially by purchasing 
such pamphlets and distributing them. 
All works of a spiritual and progressive 
character can be supplied by us. Friends 
will therefore kindly bear in mind this fact, 
as by purchasing their books of us they 
aid the Lyceum. 

We feel pursuaded our work will 
not be in vain, being assured amongst 
the many thousands of truo Spiritualists 
in this country alone there are many who 
will gladly aid us. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LECTURES WILL REOEIVE 
ATTENTION, 


All communications and remittances to 
be forwarded to Mr. J. H. Powell, 
Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street. 

The paymont of 2s. 6d. por quarter will 
admit persons to Lectures and Dieauinnd 
only. 

In the Press. In one volume, Domy 8vo., of 
ahout 450 pages, pries 10s,—to Subscribers, 
8. 6d. 

SEPRE NTT FACTS, IN 
bJ THE LIFE OF J, B, FERGUSON; 
Including twenty yours’ observation of Preter- 
Natural Phenomena, 

Edited by T. L. Nicnors, M.D., anthor of 
“ Forty Years of American Lifes” * Biography 
of the Brothers Davenport,” &e., Kc 


This book will contnin the personal experi- 
ences of Mr, Ferguson, and his observations, 
during twenty years, under favourable circum. 
stances, and over a wide range of territory, of 
vory remarkable phenomena, from tho most 
striking physical, to the higher forma of psychi- 
cal or spiritunl, manifestations. It will also 
present, from the copious records of Mr. Far- 
guson, specimens of wisdom and philosophy 
given from the interior, and many tacts orally 
related. tho work of the editor will bo the 
selection nad the arrangement of the records 
furnished him, and the orderly narration of 
the facts, and he has reason to believe that no 
work of the present time contains accounts 
of more remarkable, varied and important 
phenomena than will be found in this volume, 

All orders to be aent to Mr. J. H, Powent, 

Spiritual ].yeeum, 14, Newman-street, 
Oxtord-street, W. 
Tn the Press, 
pu DISOUSSION ON 

. “SPIRITUALISM and the CHAR- 
ACTER of the MANIFESTATIONS of 
the BROTHERS DAVENPORT," between 
Joux Beproro Lexo and J. I, POWEL 

Ful] Report, price 3d., post-free, id. 
To be bad of Mr. J. H. Powell, Spiritual Ly- 
coum. 14, Newman-street, Oxford-street, W. 
ALE EDITOR OF THE “SP 
UAL TIMES” ia prepared to accept ene 
gagementato Lecture on Moameriam or Spirltual- 
ism, Address, Spiritual Lyeeum, 14, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Mr. Powell's statements of the answers he 
received to queries are remarkable, and as b° 
is evidently a truthful writer, we cannot ° 
otherwise than advise the publie to consult thé 
work, > > > Many persona will read Mr. 
Powell’s narrative with interest, for it has 2° 
lack of the marvellous set forth in vigorous 
langunge.— Publio Opinion, March 12th, [364 

The sum of the matter is, that if one has 4& 
a curiosity to know what Spiritualism is, 4? 
what it actually aims at, he will gain a bette” 
and clearer view of it from Mr, Powell's volumé 
than from any other that has yet heen publishes 
not even excepting that of the great apostlé 
medium, Mr, Home himself.—Caledonian Me™ 
cury, March 12, 1864. 

This is the fourth book that has recently 
come to our hands on the same subject, ants 
whilst it is the smallest, it is yet the most strik- 
ing of all tho former, perhaps, from the brevity 
with which the subject is presented, and th? 
naturo of thefacts or assumptions with which it® 
crammed from first to last, * * * There! 
much, vory much to excite thought, whether t° 
compel conviction, or not, Tho onquiry is 
no means the contemptible thing that many 

cople wish to consider it. It deals with al 
eged facts, which, if true, are astounding; a0% 
if false, still they are objects of interest, a" 
they ought to be disposed of. —British Standard 
March 18th, 1864. 
To be had of the Author at the Lyceum. 


Price 2s., post free. 
PERG ee eee 


HY DROPATHY ! 
Priessnitz House, 11, Paddington Green, W- 


ee 


and 
Grafenherg Villa, New Barnet, Herts. 
ME METCALFE GIVES THE 
AY. HYDROPATHIC TREATM ENT 
on the Most Improved Principles, Invalid#* 
no received into the establishment on moderat 
‘erms, 

Soe “ Journal of [ealth,” monthly, the sam? 
medium for Hydropathy as the ©“ Lancet” } 
for Allopathy. 

Job Caudwell, 835, Strand. Prree 2d. os 


LYCEUM LECTURE, 

On Sunday, April 23rd, J. H, Powell, E" 
—** Tennyson's *Enoch Arden’? Comment? 
at 7,p.m. Admission Free, 
re be ahs ae! Rotts eor o Se Ean incl es aS ar, 

RS. MARSHALL.—MEDIUM. 
Removed from 10, Upper King-streé 

to 7, ‘Bristol-gardens, Warwick-rond, Maid® 
hill, Sdances after 2 o'clock. Private Seance 
by appointment, 


— a ca es er 
VE AND MRS. WALLACE 
ivi beg to announce that they have take? 
the Lyceum Hall, 14, Newman-astreet, Oxfore* 
street, for a series of Fridny Evening Seance? 
to commence on Good-Friday, April 14th, °° 

ances to commence at half-past 7, p.m. 

Admission ls. 


‘In the Prem, 


NASCINATION; OR THE ART 
of ELECTRO- BIOLOGY, MESMER- 
ISM, and CLAIRVOYANCE, famiiarly en 
plained, with Caaes for Reference. Tobe h 
of the Author, T. Welton, FS.A., or of the 
Publisher, Joh Caudwell, $35, Strand, WC 
Price ls., Post: free, 1s. 2d, 


Nex PSALM and HYMN TUNE™ 
TE DEUM, and TWENTY-FOU 
ORIGINAL CHANTS, Composed and A” 
ranged, with voice parts enmplete, for une 
Organ, Harmonium, and Piano, by Ronsst 
Cooprn=Price 2s. 5 cloth, Ox, Gd, 
London: Novello & Co., 69, Denn Street, gob? 
The Harmonies both in invention and 2 
rangoment, are musical to a very high degre? 
and, altogether, the work is one which can 5 
strongly recommended, and will be sure to mee 
with upproval.— Brighton Guardian 


Printed and Published by the Prapriet ™ 
Rovrrt Coopen, at the Spiritual Lycewt™ 
Id, Nowmanest., Oxford-st. in the Count? 
of Middlewex, Saturday, April 22nd. 1808. 
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